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one thing is certain about the world’s economic troubles, 
"is that clear thinking and determined action are required 
mson fF their solution, and that vague empirical hopes will get 
net. #s nowhere. Nothing could point this moral more effec- 
sorgively than these two books*. Lord Eustace Percy offers us 
fittle more than a misty idealism. He is plainly offended 
ondoapy the idea that anything so mundane and technical as the 
livision of labour or the monetary system should be hold- 
ustriafing up civilisation. He therefore tries to persuade himself 
elandfhat these things are of no account and need not be even 
understood. The whole monetary analysis of the crisis he 
‘I anGiismisses with the facile generalisation that ‘‘ any currency 
ystem will work if the great mass of the public who are to 
Tencehse it feel the necessary confidence in it.’’ Yet surely Lord 
ustace Percy would not really maintain that ‘‘ con- 
idence ”’ in money is the only factor which leads people to 
spend it. Is not the possession of it another? And, in any 
ase, it was an excess, not a lack of confidence in curren- 
ties, with which the crisis began; a rise and not a fall in the 
value of money. 
By A.| There are many interesting speculations on a great 
rs. 9.lirariety of economic and political topics dotted about Lord 
mmo-feustace Percy’s book. He sees the hollowness of much 
erativ’fommon talk about machines having created a world of 
plenty. He appreciates the importance of the coming tend- 
itmatEncy to a world fall in population; and his proposals for 
Parliamentary reform are no less drastic than those of Sir 
stafford Cripps. But his main diagnosis and cure for the 
eonomic crisis are enveloped in such inscrutable clouds of 
mnevolent ambiguity that it is perhaps rash to criticise or 
ven to expound them. He appears to think that the crisis 
due to an over-production of certain staple consumable 
commodities, caused ultimately by the modern division of 
labour, and made more acute by the fall in the birth-rate; 
hough why such a secular revolution should have sud- 
denly burst upon the world in the autumn of 1929 is not 
plained. ~Lord Eustace Percy does not believe in the 
rade cycle, but feels a ‘‘ conviction of the imminence of 
ttaclysm.’’ He considers apparently that the staple 
_. Memands of the human race are now virtually satisfied. Yet 
‘Owe, ts remedy is not to increase specialisation and the division 
‘If labour so as to produce for hitherto unsatisfied de- 
. Mtands, but to reverse the division of labour, to let each 
man (apparently) produce for his own needs, and to return 
othe smallest possible local units of political and economic 
life 
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The truth is that in his heart Lord Eustace Percy 
hankers vaguely after a sentimentally conceived village 
cmmunity, complete with guilds, handicrafts, a low 
‘andard of living, and a semi-religious benevolent despot 
pursuing the even tenor of a leisured rentier existence. 
His ideal he attempts to formulate thus: ‘‘ An equality in 
* Government in Transition.” By Lord Eustace Percy. 


men. 243 pages. 78: 6d. ‘Plan'or no Plan.” By 
‘Wootton. Gollancz. 352 pages. 5s. 
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REFORMING THE PRICE SYSTEM 


common work and common hopes expressed in, and guar- 
anteed by, the active and impartial exercise of an authority 
superior to all social classes and economic interests.’’ The 
words have a dubious ring; and we may well hope that the 
world will be saved from reformers like Lord Eustace 
Percy, the very earnestness of whose mysticism blinds them 
to the most palpable facts. 

Mrs Wootton’s book is a refreshing contrast. Except 
where she deserts economics for philosophy and politics, 
the book is clear, lucid, logical and close to realities. The 
impossibility of substantially raising the world’s standard 
of living without a restoration and expansion of inter- 
national trade is assumed throughout; and Mrs Wootton 
sets out to answer what is perhaps the most urgent and 
certainly one of the most difficult of all the practical 
problems now confronting mankind: can the general 
standard of living be most quickly raised by the free work- 
ing of the ‘‘ automatic ’’ price system or by a conscious 
human control of economic forces? 

First, Mrs Wootton describes, realistically, intelligibly 
and in simple terms, the actual nature of the price system. 
She shows how in “‘ unplanned ’’ communities the complex 
interaction of prices, wages, interest, profits, etc., deter- 
mines not only the rewards obtained by all sections of the 
community, but the direction in which resources of capital 
and labour shall be applied and the quantities in which 
different kinds of commodities shall be produced. There 
is nothing in this admirable survey with which any 
economist will seriously quarrel. And in proceeding to the 
much harder task of describing the planned economy of 
Soviet Russia, Mrs Wootton performs an even more valu- 
able service. Her analysis of the actual economic prin- 
ciples by which Soviet planning works is worth any number 
of the merely descriptive accounts of the surface of Soviet 
life which are offered to us by most books about Russia. 

Originally, Mrs Wootton recalls, the Soviet authorities 
attempted to dispense with money entirely and to plan (or 
rather guess) production and consumption without any 
regard to the price index. This attempt ended in hopeless 
chaos; and it was decided to experiment with a system 
depending in essentials on the free movement of prices, but 
controlled and planned in certain very important respects. 
Since the time of N. E. P., Soviet Russia has relied on a 
price system in the sense that producers have to sell their 
products in a market and cover their money costs with 
money receipts, and that services of greater and less value 
are distributed between alternative uses by the offer of 
varying scales of remuneration. On the other hand, the 
free play of prices has been mitigated in three important 
ways. First, consumption of staple commodities has been 
more or less equalised by a rationing system, the surplus 
of such commodities being left to be bought on a free 
market at exorbitant prices. Secondly, the production of 
some commodities rather than others is encouraged by the 
grant of subsidies and the levying of taxes. Thirdly, there 
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is no free market for capital; all investment and saving 
being regulated by the arbitrary decision of the relevant 
authority. 


In criticising and comparing the planned and the “ un- 
planned ’’ economy Mrs Wootton ignores the moral argu- 
ments for interfering with the price system which have 
justified most of the interferences so far made in capitalist 
countries; such as the belief that people ought to have 
education rather than gin, whether they like it or not. Mrs 
Wootton is mainly concerned to discover which system is 
economically the more efficient; which, that is to say, 
provides the most accurately that all production is under- 
taken which is just worth the cost and none undertaken 
that is not. Does the price system ensure that people get 
what they want at the lowest possible cost? Most 
economists are inclined to assume that it does simply 
because it tends to produce an equilibrium in which effec- 
tive demand and supply are equal. Mrs Wootton sets out, 
clearly and fairly, the theoretical and practical case against 
this assumption. 

Theoretically, the impossibility of comparing the efforts 
and satisfactions of one man with those of another invali- 
dates the assumption from the start. The fact that producer 
and consumer are willing to buy and sell at a certain price 
is proof that each thinks the exchange worth while, but is 
no proof that the producer’s effort was really in any sense 
commensurate with the consumer’s satisfaction. Mrs 
Wootton makes much of this fundamental flaw. But it is 
doubtful whether it is of much practical significance; since 
no amount of planning from above could possibly over- 
come it. Of much more importance, both theoretically and 
practically, is Mrs Wootton’s second line of criticism: that 
consumer’s demand is distorted from the first by the fact 
that, owing to the inequality of incomes, a given amount 
of money in one man’s hands represents a different satis- 
faction from the same amount in another’s. Economists 
are apt to classify this phenomenon as the “‘ diminishing 
marginal utility of money ’’ and say little more about it. 
Yet the most casual glance at the real world shows it to be 
of profound importance. Who can doubt that if all the 
labour and capital now unemployed, or producing com- 
parative luxuries, were to produce food, clothing and 
houses, few of the workers of the world would any longer 
be inadequately fed, clothed and housed? That their need 
is greater than that of the consumers of comparative 
luxuries no one questions. Why, then, is the lesser need 
satisfied and not the greater? In the main, surely, because 
the money and price economy fails, and fails hopelessly, 
to measure the relative urgency of the two needs. 


Mrs Wootton is most careful not to overload the indict- 
ment against the price system. She does not pretend that 
all profits are an exaction from the consumer with no 
economic justification. She severely criticises the easy 
assumption that cyclical depressions are necessarily in- 
herent in the price system. She regards the trade cycle as 
mainly due to various disorders, chiefly monetary, which 
could be cured by reforms not inconsistent with the 
ordinary price framework. These reforms themselves 
would, of course, require some measure of ‘‘ planning,”’ 
but no more than would be welcomed by everyone who 
sees the necessity for monetary management of some kind. 
Moreover, Mrs Wootton would preserve the price index as 
a method both of rewarding personal services and of regu- 
lating the general ebb and flow of production and trade. 


But she would not leave the price system entirely in 
control. The implication of her argument is that, wherever 
the prime needs of the poorest are being left unsatisfied, the 
price system should be consciously amended. There seems 
to be no ultimate economic reason, for instance, why the 
production of food, clothes and houses should not be sub- 
sidised, on the Russian plan, out of taxes on comparative 
luxuries—a policy exactly the reverse of Mr Elliott’s plan 
of taxing the food of the poorer in the interest of a certain 
section of the richer. Such a policy of subsidies is one 
obvious way in which planning and pricing might be bene- 
ficially combined. Indeed, there is considerable force in 
Mrs Wootton’s claim that a reformed price system of this 
kind, together with a modification of private property 
rights, offers the best hope of a substantial rise in the 
general standard of living of the world. 
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THE ROOSEVELT REVOLUTION 


MR Ernest LINDLEY is a correspondent of the New Yor, 
Herald-Tribune who has been “‘ assigned ’’ to Mr Roose 
velt ever since he became Governor of New York State q 
the beginning of 1929, and moved with him to Washington 
when he became President. Mr Lindley has thus for fiyd 
years been in the embarrassing position of a correspondent 
of, let us say, the Morning Post, whose whole business jt 
was to record the doings of—shall we say Sir Stafford 
Cripps? The reader of this book* will not need to plunge 
very far into it before he realises that Mr Lindley has who 
heartedly ‘‘ gone over to the enemy ’’; it says much for the 
business sense of such an arch-Republican organ as the 
Herald-Tribune that it continues to print the despatches of 
such an ardent Roosevelt ‘* fan.’’ 
The book is a first-class piece of journalism. The pub- 
lishers, of course, claim much more for it; but it is doubtful 
whether Mr Lindley would. He has set out to sketch the 
personality of the President and of Mrs Roosevelt (it is thathrendu | 
lady’s precedent-shattering triumph that she is more than§Nation: 
her husband’s wife) and of the main figures of the Admini-§parrow 
stration, and to narrate the events of the first seven monthsfessence 
of what he insists is the Roosevelt Revolution. So long as§Gobine 
he confines himself to these matters, Mr Lindley is excellent.fThis r 
To English readers perhaps the most interesting aspect offcentur} 
the story told is the light it throws upon the workings offlexpoun 
the American political system. That Mr Roosevelt is onefthe th 
of the most skilful practitioners of the art of politics whog Ary: 
has ever sat in the White House must by now be obvious,§From 1 
but at a distance of 3,000 miles the details of his artistry arefgade E 
inevitably missing. Mr Lindley points out some of thegHousta 
brushwork which makes the finished picture; the infinite§Found. 
pains which are taken to avoid adding personal antagonismsghe dec! 
to the necessary conflicts of purpose, the almost intuitivegTeuton 
anticipation of the opinions and reactions of other people,fworld 
the willingness at all times to subordinate the desirable togfamily 
the practicable. It is these things, coupled with a verygblood. 
charming personality and flavoured with more than a dash But 
of good fortune, which have raised Mr Roosevelt to a highemall the 
pinnacle of popularity than has ever been enjoyed by anyggreat r 
other President, at least during his term of office. mation 
But the book is not all Roosevelt; it gives credit to all’ due to 
those who had a share in the wonderful improvisations of jhe is 1 
last summer. Anyone who wishes to understand how the|" Teut 
various recovery measures were initiated can be most |tend tc 
heartily recommended to read this book. Those who are |the dis 
chiefly interested in the why are more likely to be disap- positio 
pointed. Mr Lindley’s political and economic philosophy isy Would 
altogether too simple. Nothing is easier in America to-day, | 
with public opinion in its present mood, than to ascribe allflin “‘ 
the woes of the country to speculation, excessive profits andj thing 
the bankers. Opposed to these Mr Lindley sees in the Presi-§ Cha 
dent ‘‘ the doctrine of the good neighbour, the common law divide 
concerning nuisances, the Declaration of Independence, thef the Th 
Constitution, the Boy Scout Manual, the pioneering spirit} «men: 
of America.’’ This is altogether too melodramatic an anti-{the Bi 
thesis; Mr Lindley spoils much of his excellent reporting Sirnn; 
by puerile theorising. it is— 
A symposium by seven Harvard economists setting out to whi 
to provide ‘‘ a candid and vigorous discussion of the New§Emper 
Deal ’’ should provide a useful foil to Mr Lindley’s enthu-§ people 
siasms. Unfortunately the resulting bookt is a disappoint-§ awake 
ment. The essays vary in merit; some of them, notably} greate 
Mr Chamberlin’s ‘‘ Purchasing Power ’’ and Mr Leontieff’sj and H 
‘“‘ Helping the Farmer,” are thoughtful and interesting,§ ftenzy 
while Professor Schumpeter’s introductory essay, though off for th 
little relevance to the New Deal, is a delightfully cynical amon; 
denial of the possibility of doing anything about cyclicalf Papen 
fluctuations. In general, the book’s worst fault is its§ ment 
obscurity. Academic economists, when faced with the need people 
for simplicity and brevity, usually take refuge in mere com-§ and tt 
pression; and this appears to be as true at Harvard asin} Wh 
Great Britain. Apart from Professor Schumpeter, hardly} those 
one of the authors is content to make a simple point clearly; } a a , 
all of them seem more interested in establishing their} the G 
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* “The Roosevelt Revolution—First Phase.” By Ernest K. § the p 
Lindley. London: Gollancz. 287 pages. 5s. Deuts 


+ ‘‘The Economics of the Recovery Programme.” London : 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Ltd. 188 pages. 6s. 
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It is a pity also that the authors so completely avoid the 
sponsibility of suggesting alternative solutions in place 
of those they condemn, for the book leaves a very negative 
oose-{ effect, in spite of the concluding chapter, in which Mr Taylor 
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te aiflittempts to define the spheres of competence of the 
igtonfl economist and the politician. There is no doubt that a 
t fivel movement of energy and hopefulness such as Mr Roose- 


velt now leads is vastly more satisfying to the main body of 
ess iff public opinion than the inaction of his predecessors in 
ffordj America or his contemporaries in Europe. If economists 
lunge™ meet such movements with nothing but criticism, however 
hole moderate and correct they may be, they will do little to 
or thell change the character of the movement and much to discredit 
S thel economics. 
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pub, “ THE ARYAN PATH” 


tbtfulf Mk W1ICKHAM STEED has done well in compiling, analysing 
h thefand presenting to English readers as compact a compte 
s thatirendu of the tidings brought to Germany by the angels of 
han§National-Socialism as could possibly be made within the 
mini-§narrow compass of 190 pages.* Quite rightly, he sees as the 
onthsfessence of the Nazi good news the racial theory, and regards 
ng asaGobineau as the ‘‘ onlie begetter ’’ of the Nordic myth. 
lent. {This renegade French diplomat of the early nineteenth 
century, who considered himself a ‘‘ Germanic Aryan,”’ 
expounded in The Inequality of Human Races (1848-53) 
eathe theory that all Western civilisation is due to the 
“ Aryan ’’ Germanic peoples of the fifth century A.D. 
From this fountain of mixed aspiration and fact, the rene- 
gade Englishman who became a German during the War, 
eaHouston Stewart Chamberlain, drew the inspiration for his 
iteyFoundations of the Nineteenth Century (1899), in which 
he declared that the nineteenth century is the story of the 
ivegleutonic people’s triumph, and that the first place in the 
world ‘‘ belongs ’’ to the Teutonic branch of the Aryan 
family as of right. The only unity of Europe is Teutonic 
blood. 
But Chamberlain included under ‘‘ Teutonic ’’ peoples 
igherall the Celts and most Slavs. Moreover, he ascribes the 
great reforms in Western institutions—Renaissance, Refor- 
mation, nineteenth-century Liberty and Nationalism as 
to all’ due to the Germanic peoples alone; he lauds Magna Carta; 
ns of jhe is not essentially anti-Semitic; and he sticks closely to 
w the|" Teutonism ’’ as his mainstay, criticising those who pre- 
most |tend to a peculiar German civilisation. Indeed, he ascribes 
o are |the distinctive qualities of the Germans to their mixed com- 
lisap- position of Teutons, Celts and Slavs. In fact, Chamberlain 
yhy isyWould have soon found himself in a concentration camp in 
-day, |Germany to-day. As Mr Wickham Steed says, in Chamber- 
be allglain ‘‘ there is a Teutonic civilisation, but there is no such 
's andgthing as a French or a German civilisation.’’ 
Presi-j Chamberlain pointed out that the German people, 
n lawfdivided and Balkanised by the Kleinstaaterei ever since 
e, the the Thirty Years’ War, lacked and longed for the binding 
spirit} ement of a truly national religion. Hard on the heels of 
: anti-§ the Bismarckian unification of 1871 came Chamberlain’s 
orting} Stirring war-cry: Germany has a mission in the world, and 
itis—to lead Europe. So again, after the débdcle of 1918 
to which political perversion of this cry by a megalomaniac 
Emperor and short-sighted politicians had led the German 
people, Hitler’s cry came as a new gospel: ‘‘ Germany, 
awake! Germany was great once. Germany shall be 
greater yet! ’’ It is not for nothing that both Chamberlain 
and Hitler could rouse their acolytes to a pitch of religious 
frenzy and zeal, in which no sacrifice could be too great 
for the cause. The binding cement of National-Socialism 
among a people longing for a spiritual unity—Herr von 
Papen told the journalists already in 1932 that his Govern- 
ment was to ‘‘ realise the spiritual unity of the German 
people ’’-became mortar for the Nazi totalitarian State; 
and the German people wholeheartedly mixed the mortar. 
Why? Perhaps Mr Wickham Steed’s best pages are 
those analysing the desires and aims of the German people, 
%&a people. He rightly remarks upon the preparedness of 
the German soil for the Nazi seed—Kant, Hegel, Wagner, 
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nts. | Treitschke and Nietzsche had ploughed to some purpose. 
—— | (Why he omits Fichte is hard to see, for Fichte combined 
est K. § the political appeal for spiritual unity in his Reden an die 
ndon: | Deutsche Nation with the demand for autarky in Der 
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* “ Hitler, Whence and Whither?’ By Wickham Steed. Nisbet. 
i& pages. 3s. 6d. 
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Geschlossene Handelsstaat, already in 1800-08; and he has 
some claim to first place among those philosophers whose 
theories were dictated by national exigencies.) Conscious- 
ness of defeat in a struggle on the outcome of which de- 
pended the realisation of century-old ambitions; an 
economic disaster of equal dimensions; the collapse of an 
entire regime together with the greatness it had achieved— 
here are some of the ploughshares which, after Versailles, 
as after Jena more than a century earlier, had furrowed 
the very hearts of the German people to receive the seed 
of National-Socialism. 

Mr Wickham Steed gives, as is to be expected, a pene- 
trating analysis of pre-war Austrian society and political 
tendencies. The pre-war setting in which the young house- 
painter in Vienna, Adolf Hitler, received the gospel of the 
then flourishing Pan-German movement makes much that 
was vague about his ambitions more understandable. 
Above all, the Nazi drive to incorporate Austria in a vast 
Third Reich, composed only of pure German people, is 
seen to date back to the time when the conflict of petty 
politicians in old Franz Josef’s Empire drove the young 
labourer to assuage his thirst for power, at whatever per- 
sonal sacrifices, with dreams and visions of a mighty Reich, 
and with the day-to-day, here-and-there organisation of 
Pan-German workmen to achieve the reality. The 
passionate opening of many of Herr Hitler’s speeches to- 
day—‘‘ My German people . . .’’—meets with a certain 
sympathy in us as we follow the leader through his single- 
minded campaigns, involving privation and prison, to a 
dazzling and overwhelming victory. 

Finally, the author draws the line of continuity between 
the foreign policy of the Second Reich and that of the Third. 
Here, he bids us beware of confusing the avowed policy 
of peace of the Leader with the avowed foreign policies of 
(a) the Junkers, (b) the Nazi lieutenants, Géring, Rohm, 
Hesse, Rosenberg, etc., and (c) the mass of educated 
Germans. The danger to-day is that the tug-of-war over 
foreign policy within the Nazi Party will go to the ‘‘ pull- 
devils ’’ of the adventure school, who see in a forward, 
expansionist policy, designed to achieve as soon as possible 
the Third—and greatest—Reich of all Germans, both a dis- 
traction from domestic discontents and an appeal to that 
readiness for blind sacrifice under orders which has ever 
characterised the German patriot. That the danger is not 
to be minimised Mr Wickham Steed shows beyond doubt; 
and he closes his invaluable book with an appeal to 
European democracy—the by no means negligible trunk 
which is left of it—to be bold in saving both itself and 
Europe from the war towards which conflicting despotisms 
will inexorably impel it : — 

It may not be too late to safeguard peace by a resolute policy 
based on the whole Covenant of the League of Nations and on the 
principles of the Kellogg Pact. Such a policy would be supported 
by all peoples which still cling to liberal institutions if Great 
Britain and France firmly proclaim it, stick to it and show them- 
selves determined to uphold it by every means in their power. 

In Mr Wickham Steed’s eyes the ultimate issues are 
enviably clear; and equivocation, both of the League, as in 
the past, and of this country, as in 1913 and to-day, is the 
ally of extremists and the touch-powder of wars. ‘‘ ‘ Ay- 
and-No,’ too, was no good divinity! ”’ 


PRICES AND WAGES. 


THE Institute for Social Sciences in the University of Stock- 
holm is engaged on a large-scale inquiry into the course of 
Wages, the Cost of Living and the National Income in 
Sweden since 1860. These studies, which are financed by 
the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Foundation, are now reach- 
ing completion. The volumes under review* cover the Cost 
of Living 1830-1930 and Wages in Manufacturing and 
Mining Industries 1860-1930. 

The authors are very much alive to the difficulties and 
pitfalls necessarily associated with a time series analysis 
covering such a long period. A large variety of data has 
been minutely sifted and handled with scrupulous care ; 
every effort has been made to ensure the maximum degree 
of comparability over time and space. 


* Wages, Cost of Living and National Income in Sweden, 
P.S. King. Volume I by Gunnar Myrdal, assisted 
12s. 6d. Volume II by Gésta 
579 pages. 


1860-1930. 
by Sven Bouvin. 251 pages. 


Bagge, Erik Lundberg, Inguar Svennilson. 25s. 








In Volume I Professor Myrdal, who was responsible for 
the Cost of Living study, regards his problem as being a 
choice between different rough approximations. He 
frankly recognises the limitations of statistical analysis in 
this field. The price material was obtained from news- 
papers, private accounts and works, contracts given by 
public institutions, and the markegang records. e latter 
are an interesting Swedish survival from the eighteenth 
century : they consist of price scales for various commodities 
officially compiled in each county, their original function 
having been to provide ‘‘a means of adapting public 
obligations and agreements to the gradual transition from 
an almost complete system of payment in kind to a monetary 
system.’’ By combining these different sources it was pos- 
sible to determine an annual ‘‘ semi-wholesale ’’ price for 
each commodity in every county. Two representative 
working-class budgets were then selected, one reflecting the 
characteristics of consumption in the years 1841-60 and the 
other in the period 1881-1900. Though the weights in the 
two budgets naturally differ, the two indices show a very 
high degree of correspondence. On this basis the general 
cost-of-living index number is constructed. 

There is a useful Appendix by Mr Sven Bouvin on recent 
Swedish statistics of retail prices. In the second half of 
1931 the general cost of living was 58 per cent. above the 
1914 level. This average conceals very wide differences. 
It is remarkable that rent has gone up no less than 106 per 
cent., compared with only 28 per cent. for foodstuffs. 

Volume II, written under the direction of Professor 
Bagge, is Part I of the Wages Inquiry and covers the manu- 
facturing and mining industries. There are chapters on the 
trend of the general wage-level in the periods 1860-1913 
and 1913-30, together with closer treatment of separate 
industries, and a series of detailed monographs on particular 
establishments and works in each industry. 

The material was taken from the books of 160 concerns. 
A number of “‘ typical ’’ workers were selected from the 
occupations within each concern, and special precautions 
were taken to guarantee that they were really representa- 
tive, for instance, by seeing that there was a fair spread 
over different age-groups and by having regard to the pre- 
valence of piece- and time-rates. In this way figures of 
average annual and hourly earnings for males and females 
in every occupation were made available. In constructing 
the series the authors made use of Professor Bowley’s 
“‘ kinetic ’’ method, which consists in combining figures 
representing not the wages themselves, but their rates of 
change. 

It was in the ’sixties that Sweden experienced the first 
impact of her industrial revolution. At the beginning of 
the period wages in the various branches of manufacturing 
and mining were fairly equal. But the subsequent indus- 
trialisation brought with it considerable disparities. For 
instance, the increase in average annual earnings in the 
period 1885 to 1910-13 ranged from 48 per cent. in saw- 
mills to 104-117 per cent. in mineral, stone, paper mills, 
food products, leather, rubber and chemicals. e wages 
of women engaged in making food products rose by no less 
than 209 per cent., whereas the remuneration of women in 
textiles increased by only 95 per cent. in the above- 
mentioned period. 

By using the cost-of-living index furnished by the com- 
panion volume, the investigators are able to trace the course 
of real wages. Average annual real earnings in 1910-13 
were 140 per cent. higher than in the ’sixties ; on an hourly 
basis the increase is 163 per cent. The “ stair-case ”’ 
character of the advance in real wages is well brought out, 
each rise coinciding with a period of falling prices. A 
concluding chapter deals with the years 1913-30, for which 
official statistics have been employed. Like the belligerent 
countries, Sweden went through a war boom and a post-war 
crisis ; but she did not suffer a prolonged post-war depres- 
sion. Between 1913 and 1930 the annual real wages of men 
have risen by 34 per cent. and those of women by 52 per 
cent.; computed on an hourly basis, the real earnings of 
men have increased by 63 per cent. Nominal wages in 
certain trades have gone up phenomenally since 1913, for 

example, building 248 per cent., communications 240 per 
cent., and food products 207 per cent. There is obviously 
a peculiar mutual connection between the strength of the 
building trade union, the uninterrupted rise in house rents 
since 1923 and the advance in builders’ wages. 
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Professors Bagge and Myrdal and their collaborators hay 
succeeded in making a hitherto uncultivated territory yield 
a Tich crop of quantitative information. The two volume 
are the result ot expert handling of primary data, and 
aflord an excellent foundation for the special studies whic} 
are contemplated for the future. It is to be hoped that, iz 
a later volume, the authors will allow themselves the luxury 1.50 
of indulging in a little interpretation. 


































“COAL IN THE NEW ERA.” 


In ‘‘ Coal in the New Era ’’ Mr Ivor Thomas has writtey 

an extremely interesting book on the coal-mining industry*, 
but in the main it is an argument for the extended applica... 
tion of the processes of low temperature carbonisation and, 
hydrogenation. In his introduction the author states thal, 
his purpose is to urge a whole-hearted application of science 
in the utilisation of coal, and that the two fundamental 
convictions which have inspired his work are (1) the desir-# 
ability of using wherever possible native sources of fuel,# 
and (2) the desirability of looking upon coal less as a fuel 
for immediate consumption and more as a raw material for 
other products. ‘ 

Mr Thomas holds out no hope of a return to the pre-w 

conditions which favoured the British coal trade. 
year our shipments as cargo and foreign bunke 
totalled only 52.4 million tons, which is equal top 
54 percent. of the 1913 volume, and the author is s 
impressed by the progress which oil fuel has made for 
bunkering purposes that he considers that we shall bepmcture 
fortunate if, at the end of another fifteen years, we até — 
exporting as much coal as cargo to foreign destinations as — 
we are to-day. He also draws attention to the increasing§; « 41. 
use of liquid fuels in this country for central heating, metalfuyadie 

lurgical and other purposes, and suggests that the futuréeptemt 
prosperity of the mining industry will depend entirely omftandarc 
the courage with which it pursues the policy of the liquefad not 
faction of coal. The picture which he draws is that of aly sa! 


system of low temperature and hydrogenation plantg’* thec 
installed in different parts of the country capable of manuf F* 
facturing motor spirit, heavy oils, gas, and various other od 


by-products in supplies large enough to meet not merely poiq 
the manufacturing requirements of the home market, but}oid ha: 
also of the air and naval fleets, and at an expanding rate }s the c 
of the mercantile marine as well. paper m 
Mr Thomas does not claim that either the processes of ‘hat is, 
low-temperature carbonisation or of hydrogenation have)*nditic 
yet reached the competitively commercial stage. He it cour: 
frankly faces the fact that they will be unable to do 9 ae 
without a considerable measure of direct and indirect Statef’ P<’ 
aid, and that it will be necessary for the Government to 
prohibit the consumption of raw coal in large towns aldBeore 
cities in order to secure an outlet for the smokeless cokeBrices, 
which is the principal product of low-temperature caf-§ The | 
bonisation. Moreover, he appears to have little faith infheory 
the desire or the ability of the industry itself to carry outpe-<alle 
the programme which he outlines, and accordingly proj te 
poses the creation of a National Power Board which wouléf = 
ultimately control not only the coal but the gas and elec fi"... 
trical industries as well. money 
A project of this kind, grandiose in its scope and rev0 face) {, 
lutionary in its methods, is hardly likely to receive aly Mhere j 
immediate practical support. Probably the majority of It is 
colliery owners still regard low-temperature carbonisation faterpr 
as a will-o’-the-wisp, and Sir John Cadman, in a speech Put th: 
at Cardiff a week or two ago, said of hydrogenation that" dir 
while of absorbing interest as a scientific process it was, oe 
when viewed commercially, ‘‘ more likely to breed white}, h 
elephants than to consume any big quantity of black Mr Pa 
diamonds.’’ There are also many statements of a stati the 2 
tical and several of an economic character in the book which Ktiagra 
are open to considerable criticism. The granting of State 
aid to the low-temperature process is advocated on crudely 
protectionist grounds. But Mr Thomas has certainly made 
a contribution to the literature of the coal problem which 's 
of absorbing interest and which summarises perhaps mort if 
completely than any other modern work the results of the a 
researches and experiments which have taken place 2 


recent years in the utilisation of coal. wy 
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* «Coal in the New Era.” 
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By Ivor Thomas. Putnam. 224 
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MONEY AND FINANCE 


icCurrent Monetary Issues.» By Leo Pasvolsky. The 
a Institution, Washington, D.C. 1933. 190 pages. 


Mr Pasvolsky describes the monetary choice that lay before 
he world a year ago, and the choice to-day. First, at 
eneva Great Britain said that she could not return to the 
pid standard unless three conditions were fulfilled: the 
ap between the level of costs and of commodity prices must 
rites’ Darrowed by a rise of the latter; the war-debt controversy 
' ed; and certain technical reforms of the gold standard 
try", dopted. At Washington the Roosevelt-MacDonald conver- 
pica tions, as Mr Pasvolsky points out, did not emphasise, like 
1 aM@ye +American-French conversations, stabilisation of the 
» Malrchanges as a means to a rise in commodity prices. 
lence§ What actually was Great Britain’s policy? The policy that 
entalggically followed from an adoption of a managed currency 
desir. outlined by Mr Keynes at this date. “It was urged 
hat the government should either reduce taxation, without 
reasing expenditure, and in this manner stimulate business 
mterprise, or borrow for the purpose of inaugurating a 
ogramme of public works or do both.” But “ these pro- 
psals were emphatically rejected by the British government.” 
€-Wall In the London Conference Great Britain was to play the 
astBart of a third, and wholly irreconcilable party, pledged to 
nkefsmay off the gold standard till prices were higher, pledged not 
al tofo raise prices by monetary means. Through the President’s 
is somous messages of July, America, now off gold, refused to 
le forguarantee stabilisation of the foreign exchanges at that 
I] peguncture. Without stabilisation the gold countries refused 
e ae Make any important commitments; and the Conference 
reached an impasse. Great Britain still reiterated that prices 
NS Hust rise, but it was not clear by what means. The importance 
-aSiNGBi “the sterling area’’ as a saviour of the world’s monetary 
nethuddle declined; the initiative gained by Great Britain in 
ptember, 1931, when she had been forced off the gold 
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ly (agtandard had now been lost, and lost for one reason, that she 





lique#ad no monetary policy. ‘‘ The United States,” Mr Pasvolsky 
t of agtuly says, ‘‘ definitely assumed a role of leadership in applying 
ant@ue theory that rising prices induced by monetary policies are 
manus Pre-tequisite to economic recovery.” 
The gold purchase policy was a further expression of this 
"eadership. If more paper money is offered for a given weight 
€relVint gold, and if gold has a fixed value in terms of goods (or if 
t, buthold has a value in terms of goods that does not vary as swiftly 
g Tate bs the changes induced in its paper value) it follows that more 
paper money will have to be paid for a given amount of goods; 
ses of that is, the price of the goods in paper dollars will rise. These 
have,nditions for the success of this policy of depreciation are 
_ Helpf course only realised to the degree that barriers to inter- 
do softional trade (including the import and export of gold) fail 
| Stateg’ Prevent the value of gold in terms of goods from being 
t toh ghly equivalent all over the world. These barriers contri- 
- and pute to, but do not wholly account for, the lag between the 
1S alMRegree of depreciation immediately induced and the rise of 














$s COktEbrices, 
€ Cal-§ The lag may be contributed to by other causes. The true 
rith im#heory of any depreciation must be a simple extension of the 
ry outp-called quantity theory of money. In the quantity equation, 
y pro-F interpreted to approach actual conditions, there must be 
wouldy’’¢tal factors—velocity of circulation of money, volume of 
4 elec- fe, proportion of banks’ reserves to deposits—and changes 
n these may help to offset an increase in the quantity of 
honey (this increase being itself indirectly induced in this 
| TeVO- Base) from increasing the prices of commodities in like degree. 
/é aby There is thus no mystery about the lag. 
rity of It is not, therefore, the gold purchase scheme, but a mis- 
isation fiterpretation of it that Mr Pasvolsky attacks. He points 


speech put that the theory “‘ that the commodity price level changes 
n that #" direct proportion to changes in the price of gold, such 
t was, f“4Nges representing an automatic revaluation of commodi- 
| white {S”” is “‘ without scientific validity.” The theory in this 
black form has already been criticised in the Economist. In general, 

.. it Pasvolsky’s book is an invaluable study of the year 1933. 


— he appendices are as interesting as the text. There is a 
State am missing on page 123. 

rudely — 

r made “ 

hich is} A Critique of the Gold Standard.” By H. L. Purley. 


(London) George Allen and Unwin, Ltd. 266 pages 

of the | 20s. 6d. 

in { Mr Puxley’s book is the fruit of three years’ research as a 

Commonwealth Fund Fellow at Yale University. It is a pity 
t this is so prominently stated in the preface, for the reader 

Mturally approaches the book expecting to find a piece of 
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originalresearch. Of this there is very little ; everything in the 
book has been said before. But if the book is treated as a 
popularexposition of its subject it deserves very high rank. Very 
wittily and clearly Mr Puxley sets out what the gold standard 
was in the days before the war, why it failed in its post-war 
reincarnation and what it may, with luck, one day once more 
become. Like many writers on the gold standard, Mr Puxley 
in the role of prophet is a little inclined to forget his severity 
in the role of analyst. If you have proved not merely that 
the gold standard did not work between 1925 and 1931 but 
that it could not have worked, it is a little naive to make 
plans for its restoration merely on the ground that the alter- 
native would not be perfect. 

Mr Puxley’s formula for the revived gold standard is what 
may be called the ‘Gold Delegation” prescription. War 
Debts and Reparations having been got rid of, and tariffs 
reduced, salvation lies by way of economising gold and co- 
ordinating credit policies. Central banks are to have the 
added assistance of public works programmes and the ability 
to vary the legal minimum reserves of their member banks. 
In this, as in much else, the book is rather clearly dated before 
the disturbances of the past twelve months. Mr Puxley has 
very little to say on the overriding preliminary problem of 
first discovering and then establishing exchange rates which 
will not strain the mechanism of the gold standard to the 
breaking point. He is concerned with how the gold standard 
will work after it has been restored, not with the difficulties of 
restoring it. 

But it is unreasonable to carp at such an attractively-written 
book. The plain truth is that the more we see of the “‘ alter- 
native ” to the international gold standard the more desirable, 
if less attainable, that standard seems. Mr Puxley has written 
an excellent account of a gold standard which could be worked, 
provided only that economic affairs were governed by reason. 
It is not his fault that since he wrote the proviso has become 
more and more a vanished ideal. 


°* Auditing.’ By the late Lawrence R. Dicksee, M.Com., 
F.C.A. 15th edition. By Stanley W. Rowland. 
(London) Gee & Co. 1,132 pages. 21s. 


Although the preparation of a revised edition of this 
authoritative manual of practice has fallen, fittingly enough, 
to the late author’s partner and student, Mr Rowland has not 
concentrated on grafting to the exclusion of pruning. The 
shortening of some historical discussions has improved the 
arrangement, and a valuable chapter on the duties and rights 
of auditors has been added. The new matter deals chiefly 
with considerations raised by the 1929 Companies Act and 
the Royal Mail case. Mr Rowland recognises the necessity 
for improvement in accountancy practice. He criticises the 
use of an apparently innocuous formula, mutually acceptable 
to accountant and board, devised to cover, with a minimum 
of disclosure, controversial matters in accounts. Here, of 
course, the Royal Mail case has caused a welcome revision of 
professional opinion towards fuller information. 

As to holding company accounts, the author declares that 
they should reflect the economic (and not merely the legal) 
position of the group, but he abstains from judging between 
alternative methods of presentation. The technical chapters 
on different audits remains as a classical guide to method. 
Auditors might have wished, however, for a fuller discussion 
of problems created by the increasing use, particularly by 
group companies, of mechanical and punched-card systems. 





TRADE AND EMPLOYMENT 


‘¢ Elements of a National Mineral Policy.’? Prepared by the 
Mineral Inquiry. (New York). 162 pages. 1.25 dollars. 


This book is the outcome of a conference on “ Minerals in 
their political and international relations” held in New York 
in 1933 under the chairmanship of Mr C. K. Leith. It contains 
Mr Leith’s general summary of the conference together with 
some of the discussion. On the central question of Govern- 
ment Control versus Free Enterprise Mr Leith’s summary is 
vague. We read that “ the mineral industry seems to have 
developed no unanimity on the question.” Mr Notman, an 
emphatic free trader, writes: ‘‘ Co~‘rol of the rate at which 
new capital enters the field” is the only type of interference 
which will not seriously endanger capitalism.’ Mr Skelton 
cautiously advocates voluntary agreement to control pro- 
duction during downward phases of trade, but would eschew 






such action in prosperous times. The general summary decides 
against the tariffs on manganese and tungsten on the ground 
that they cause the depletion of limited resources of key 
minerals which should be saved for “ national emergencies.” 

Various writers are of the opinion implied by Mr Leith in 
asking: Would not ‘‘ frank mutual co-operation” to supply 
all nations with ‘‘ adequate war stocks. of the minerals they 
do not possess ’’ reduce the present trend towards armament 
increase? Surely, however, armament increase would merely 
be facilitated. As the writer seems to realise in the preceding 
paragraph “ adequate war stocks ” tends to mean an increase 
in quantity relatively to your neighbour—an objective which 
defies attainment through international agreement. 

The book is on the whole of great value both for the material 
it contains and for the stimulus to further thought concerning 
the general principle which should govern national and inter- 
national action (or inaction) in respect of the mineral industry. 


‘‘ Memoirs of the Unemployed.” Introduced and Edited by 
H. L. Beales and R. 8. Lambert. 287 pages. 5s. 


This is a collection of memoirs written or narrated personally 
by unemployed persons of varying classes, districts, ages 
and occupations. They were originally collected for publica- 
tion by the Listener in response to a questionnaire drawn up by 
Mr Beales and Mr Lambert. The result is a series of vivid and 
poignant narratives from which few readers will be able to 
derive much cause for comfort or complacency about the 
current working of our economic and social systems. 

Perhaps the most frequently told tale in the book is that of 
the three successive stages of decline which the unemployed 
experience. At first optimism prevails, and leisure is welcome ; 
in the second period hope dwindles and springs again alter- 
natively ; and finally despair, at least of a return to former work, 
gains the upper hand. This story is told by a skilled engineer, 
a young clerk, a rulleyman, a skilled wire-drawer, a village 
carpenter, and several others. Complete despair appears 
more common among the young, who have never experienced 
a depression and revival of trade before, than among the old. 
The idea of a political remedy seems to make more headway 
among the young ; but in general intense depression rather than 
indignation appears to supervene. The devastating effect 
of unemployment on family life is constantly recorded; and 
in most cases the Means Test appears as the last straw. Only 
too often the unemployed man comes to be regarded in his 
own family as a useless burden. 

The physical consequences of feeding oneself on 6s. a week 
are described by a young printer as “ slow starvation ’’; and 
the ill-effects, if not of a lack of quantity of food, at least of 
monotony and low quality are recorded in every case. The 
combination of this kind of under-nourishment with the neces- 


sity of living in over-crowded houses generally results in a loss . 


of working strength and skill, and often in chronic illness. 
Moreover, the absence of all pleasures, except public libraries, 
centres, clubs and borrowed newspapers, soon has psychological 
effects which lessen a man’s employability even further. 

Miss Ruth Bowley, in a statistical appendix, gives details 
of five unemployed family budgets. She finds that in none of 
these cases is the minimum observed of a pint of milk a day 
per child (the Ministry of Health minimum for poor law schools). 
Often a whole family of two adults and three children consumes 
only one pint a day—and that frequently tinned. Miss 
Bowley also shows that, on the Ministry of Health standard of 
21,000 calories and 9 ozs. of protein per adult per week, calorie 
and protein deficiencies of as much as 17 per cent. were recorded 
in the cases considered. 


** The Rise and Developments of Co-operation.”? By Edwin 
C. Fairchild. (Manchester) Co-operative Union. 24d. 


This 16-page pamphlet is a reprint of a course of a dozen 
lectures to co-operative students in which Mr E. C. Fairchild 
outlined the rise and development of co-operation. A certain 
political haze seems to have clouded Mr Fairchild’s co-operative 
view. The rise of co-operation began before, and was not 
obscured by the failure of, Robert Owen’s Labour Exchange. 
Dr. Wm. King’s work at Brighton should be recognised as 
the first phase. The consumer as the dominating factor runs 
through the whole of Mr Fairchild’s argument; it leads the 
author to suggest that the consumers’ societies, which provide 
the market for the ninety-seven productive societies, regard 
these workshops as “‘ an exploded device for the creation of 
groups of petty traders.” Mr Fairchild rightly acknowledges 
that co-operation has provided invaluable fields for experiment 
and is still seeking for fuller education and sound economics 
for people whose ‘‘ rewards are found in equitable distribution.” 
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<¢ British Documents on the Origin of the War, 189¢-19,) “°™ 
Vol. IX, The Balkan Wars. Part I, the Prelude; Bull 
Tripoli War.’ Edited by G. P. Gooch and Han 
Temperley. (London) H.M. Stationery Office, 1ogq The pt 
788 pages. 17s. 6d. net. ganisat 








o be 
The latest volume in the series of British Documents , a 












the Origin of the War is particularly timely. It contains t “ - 
chronicle of all those diplomatic alarums and excursions whi. som 
followed the annexation by Austria-Hungary of Bosnia: centr; 
Herzegovina in 1908; and we see, unfolded before us in ti, iter ¢ 
despatches received by and sent from the British Foregl< » 






Office, the history of growing European tension between 1 
and 1912, when the Tripoli campaign let loose war on Euro 
As the Powers realise the implications of the Austrian Foreg 
Minister, Aehrenthal’s coup, the dependence of Vienna up a most 
support from Berlin becomes more and more manifest a ly in | 
the key position of Bulgaria apparent; for Aehrentha@... the 
presentation of the embryo Concert of Europe with tha... 
Bosnian fait accompli had two fatal consequences. It madd. .ical 
inevitable the clash of a North-South Panslavism, under tb Stical, 
aegis of Russia, with the East-West German expansion throug yj 
Vienna and Budapest towards Constantinople; and it great mngary 
accelerated the, as yet, slow movement towards identity @oricti 
European interests between England, France and Rustiaflirce in 
which, in its turn, evoked the perpetual Germanic fear @,nuybia 
encirclement. The interaction of these two influences itbture | 
European politics caused that disastrous domination of th@ltiona 
Ballplatz by the Wilhelmstrasse; and in this volume we hav@l,,, 15 
the first clear indications of that dominance. wdgets 

One or two points stand out in striking relief in the bod gre: 
First, there is the tragic lack of any international clearing&, Clerc 
house for political problems, such as was later provided b 


udgeta 
the League—apart from a mere suggestion of internation ce 
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mediation between Turkey and Italy by Sir Rennell (nowy its del 
Lord) Rodd. Over and over again in our Ministers’ despatche@hich a 
we seize upon the main threads of contention; they werhoney a 
almost amazingly evident in all capitals; but the reply-i;“ Yu; 
always cautious and “ diplomatic ’—goes back from Whitedf the d 






hall, and the threads are knotted in separate centres, so thai 
by 1912, European politics seem a veritable cat’s-cradle, pas#ronomi 
hope of untying. revent 
Secondly, we discern, for all his former crude Realpolith§ M. Ha 
the far-sightedness of Count Aehrenthal. Having achievedfonferet 
his masterpiece, he was all for peaceful consolidation of thaheory, 
Habsburg Empire upon a basis of reform, toleration, and aot mer 
limited autonomy for its constituent States, and for vapprochefwhich wv 
ment with Russia. His untimely death, in February, 1912,'s rathe 
was perceived by our Ministers in Vienna and Belgrade astuting } 
dangerous; for the advent of Count Berchtold involved the ssentia 
dropping of the purely Austrian programme of peaceful ides wi 
development and the substitution, against old Franz Josef’s\eculiar 
will (as the Bosnian annexation had also been), of a ‘“‘ forwardjnit on 
policy,” which the ill-fated heir-apparent fostered. But thishetween 
policy was only purchasable by Vienna at the cost of support#lo wh 
from Berlin and of the alienation of Russia; and the trat-faterior 
sition from support to dictation was inevitable and rapid. ould b 
Thirdly, it is clear that every chancellery in Europe realisedgihe Ott 
that the Balkans in 1911 were a vast powder-magazine@ttawa 
(‘‘ The guns would almost go off by themselves.”) Even sojporld, t 
despite continuous French proposals to British Ministers, afjpot elir 
home and abroad, the “ consultative capacity ” of the Powermjcture 
—the embryo Concert of Europe—was never put to usejpilitics 
and the Balkan Wars sounded the tocsin of the 19/fand th 
conflagration. policy c 
One has two impressions from our Ministers’ despatches it 
this period. First, the man on the spot saw clearly what wai poy, 
toward, and sought to impress its vital gravity upon authoritis§ p, 
in Whitehall who were unable, either for domestic politic 7 
reasons or by lack of perspicuity, to strike out a bold line This 
the tangled Central European skein. Secondly, owing to the} F 
absence of effective co-operative machinery, events out-° *00 
stripped those who should have been their moulders, andgmesent 
acquiescent apathy in regard to the impending disaster had —— 
settled upon all by 1912. be 
The present volume contains interesting points of detail 
These are: The Czar’s visit to Cowes in August, 1909, and 
the role of Sazonov; the by no means identical interests o 
Russia and the Balkan States; the Serbo-Bulgarian treaty 
of mutual defence against aggression ; and the interdependené 
of the annexation of Bosnia-Herzegovina with the proclama}-) 
tion of Bulgarian independence in 1908, this last poitth) 1. 
having to itself a long and interesting letter from Mr Wickha® fign 
Steed in the appendix. ~ 
Dr. Gooch and Professor Temperley deserve well of — 
students of the origins of the war by their onerous work # balf-ye 
preparing and editing documents of crucial importance dati0é F that “+ 
from a decisive epoch in history. Pertior 
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‘L’Europe centrale et la crise.» By Francis Delaisi, Albert 

Mousset, Henri Clerc, H. von Beckerath, Elemer Hantos 

Wi] and Stephen Osuski. (Paris) Conciliation Internationale 
mg 6=6Bulletin No. 6, 1933. 163 pages. 


9 

08 The publication of this series of lectures on the economic 
ganisation of the Danubian countries, delivered between 
cember, 1932, and June, 1933, in Paris at the European 
tS Ofmtre of the Carnegie Endowment, is most welcome. From 
1S Wople so well qualified to speak on the subject we expect to 
in something in our understanding of the economic problems 
Central Europe. We are not disappointed. M. Delaisi’s 
fapter on “ A five-year plan of public works in the European 
mst’ describes in detail a thoroughly realistic scheme. The 
thor’s thesis is that the construction of cross-country roads 
the agricultural areas of the Danubian States, where goods 
Mmow take anything up to a day to cover fifteen miles, would 
amost profitable investment. The work would be“ public ”’ 
ly in the sense that Governments would exercise control 
er the proceedings; they would not carry them out them- 
Wives. M. Delaisi examines the scheme in all its aspects— 
ysical, industrial, financial, administrative, ‘‘ conjunctural,”’ 
Mblitical. 
M. Clerc’s essay on the monetary situation in Austria, 
ungary, Czechoslovakia, Poland and the Balkans is lucid and 
structive. The Budgetary position is not, he holds, any 
orse in this part of the world than elsewhere. In most of the 
lanubian States the latest figures available at the time of the 
re (February, 1933) showed roughly the same pro- 
rtional deficit, expenditure exceeding receipts by something 
15 per cent. This same proportion appeared in the 
udgets of so many countries all over the world, in spite of 
great and very various efforts to restore equilibrium, that 
aringg@, Clerc hints at the existence of a “ sinister law’’ dictating 
led byBudgetary deficits. Central Europe does, however, compare 
ationainfavourably with other countries in respect of the seriousness 
| (ROWE its debt position and the deficiency of its monetary systems, 
atch@hich are indeed “ skeletonic,’”’ so small is the supply of 
7 wel@foney and so slow its circulation. M. Mousset, in his chapter 
eply~in “ Yugo-slavia and the economic crisis,” gives a clear picture 
White#f the difficulties created by the crisis in a country with a 
> tha low standard of life. He points out that even the 
©, Paiconomies made in the “ heroic Budget” of 1932 did not 
event a deficit of 15 per cent. 
politiig M. Hantos’ ‘‘ Danubian problems before the World Economic 
hievefonference ’’ is also a valuable contribution. M. Hantos’s 
of th@heory, however, that the Danubian States are experiencing 
and aot merely a ‘‘ conjunctural”’ crisis but also a structural crisis, 
oche#hich will not pass with the passing of the world depression, 
 1912,'s rather inadequately argued and does not succeed in re- 
ade asiuting M. Clerc’s view that the crisis of Central Europe is 
ed the ssentially part of the world crisis. Herr von Beckerath, who 
eaceful ides with M. Hantos on this point, goes on to make some 
Josef’s\eculiar deductions. Having rejected the Danubian economic 
orwardpnit on the grounds that it would lack interior equilibrium 
ut thisfetween industry and agriculture, he advocates a European 
upportilo which, as he blandly points out, would also lack this 
e trat-—Mtterior equilibrium. The function of this bloc, however, 
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id. ould be to ‘‘ oppose ”’ the overseas countries and in particular 
ealisedghe Ottawa group. M. Hantos seems to forget that, if the 
gazim@ttawa Agreements damaged the interests of the rest of the 
ven orld, the creation of other similar agreements will aggravate, 
ters, afmot eliminate, the evil. The book closes with M. Osuski’s 







to use 
e 19) 


e on “ The position of Central Europe in European 
blitics ’—a vigorous plea for the maintenance of the status quo 
and thereby of Czechoslovakia) in opposition to Hungary’s 
blicy of Treaty revision. 
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hat WF Dentschlands Nabrung- und Futtermittel Versorgung.”’ 
hor'a{ Dt. Hans v.d. Decken and Dr. Walter Hahn. Paul Parey, 
ie in) Berlin. 112 pages. 
- to they This pamphlet, published at the instance of the Ministry 
ts out-f Food and Agriculture, deals with the central problem of 
esent German economic policy: the possibility of attaining 
ter had§*l-sufficiency in food and feeding stuffs. Previously there 
has been no comprehensive survey of food consumption in 
- detail Germany and details of the production of feeding stuffs were not 
09, and known, for there was no adequate investigation of the fluctu- 
rests of ating amount of land put to pasture each year. Herr v.d. 
- treaty en now reduces the whole problem to one of raw materials. 
-adene| it calculates the volume of feeding stuffs required to maintain 
7 a | Sven amount of livestock and then transforms imports of 
+ poist m and beans into their equivalent of meat, and imports of 
ickham fakes and bran into their milk equivalent. Using the 
' fgures so obtained, he estimates that in the year 1932 Germany 
Fy orem 79 per cent. of her requirements of foodstuffs. The 
| of ai Heichskreditgesellschaft in Berlin quoted this figure in its 
work, balf-yearly report at the beginning of this year and stated 
> datiNé Fthat ‘the season 1933-34 should show an even larger pro- 
Portion. 
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The method of calculation is an interesting one and would 
seem to ensure as accurate an estimate as possible. But more 
important than the actual statistical findings is the degree to 
which it is considered desirable to extend self-sufficiency in 
agriculture. The question of oil seeds is to be met by an 
extension of home production; the output of wool, which in 
1932 amounted to only 9 per cent. of total consumption, will 
be encouraged, and the cultivation of flax increased. It is 
maintained that sheep rearing can be so much increased by the 
reclamation of waste land that “‘ in time,”’ at least, ‘‘ Germany 
will be able to free herself very largely from dependence on 
foreign supplies of wool.” And the outlook for home supplies 
of flax is considered even more hopeful. Increasing indepen- 
dence of imported textile raw material depends on relative 
prices, but in this, as in all current German agricultural 
problems, difficulties of cost are not taken as decisive. For 
example, since 1930, as a result of falling incomes, food con- 
sumption has been reduced. It has been suggested that this 
could have been avoided if meat, butter, corn, etc., had been 
imported at world prices. But then it is at once objected that 
in that case ‘‘ much home production would have become un- 
profitable, and that therefore the present level of output would 
not have been maintained.” Prices must be high enough to 
cover costs of production; but the question whether present 
agricultural costs could be lowered is studiously avoided. 

Herr Darré, the Minister of Agriculture and Food, in a 
speech to representatives of German industry on January 11th 
this year, spoke of an ‘“‘ economically just”’ price. And he 
explained that this justum pretium was to be just for con- 
sumer and producer alike. But he failed to touch on the 
possible rationalisation of agriculture. It is not so very 
long since the Junkers drove Dr. Briining from office, and 
their influence has certainly not declined; for, according to 
racial theory, they are the matrix of the true Germany’s 
rebirth. But this very fact indicates the difficulties of a 
people which, at a word of command, must forget all the facts 
and figures which less than a year ago formed the chief 
weapons in the armoury of any speaker on agricultural policy. 
Forgotten is the exceeding backwardness in economic, 
technical and marketing organisation of the 10,000 German 
dairies, which have been sacrificed under the new plan for the 
development of the German fats industry. Forgotten, also, 
are the pronouncements of so distinguished an authority as 
Professor Karl Brandt, to the effect that Germany could pro- 
duce milk and butter as cheaply as Denmark, by reduction 
in costs and by increasing the yield from cows. 

But other things which may weigh heavily in the balance 
must also be forgotten. Recognition of the fact that agricul- 
ture was over-capitalised did not contribute in the least to 
the measures introduced in the past few years, which envisaged 
a general moratorium for sound businesses and a reduction of 
capital and interest rates for agricultural loans without any 
effective safeguards for the creditors. It was thought desirable 
to safeguard not only the creditors but agricultural credit as 
such. To-day, however, such “ antiquated” notions are 
clearly no longer necessary. Overheads are to be again re- 
duced, prices raised and prime costs “ rationalised” by 
lowering the standard of living of the agricultural worker 
(excluded from unemployment insurance) and by fresh tax 
concessions. As it is quite impossible that large rises in wages 
will in the near future ‘‘ recoup’’ purchasing power, as Dr. v.d. 
Decken says in this book, it is to be feared that serious 
economic dislocations will ensue from this arbitrary policy of 
subsidising uneconomic methods. The entire German agricul- 
tural experiment should provide valuable material for those 
who, in many other countries, appear to rely on a “‘ back to the 

(uneconomic) land” policy and on the national “ planning ” 
of agriculture as a way out of the crisis. 


BRITISH EMPIRE 


‘¢'The Economic Resources of Australia.”” By H. L. Harris. 
Angus and Robertson. (London) Australian Book Com- 
pany. 3e. 6d. net. 


‘¢ Australia: An Economic Interpretation.’’ By G. V. Portus. 
Angus and Robertson. (London) Australian Book Com- 
pany. 3s. 6d. net. 


The present mood among Australian economic writers is one 
of retrospect. Some have set out to trace such origins of the 
recent financial crisis as are to be found in internal policy; 
others, accepting the view that a new and different stage of 
development is imminent, are attempting a re-assessment. The 
present two books come into this second class. Together they 
provide a basis for a general estimate of what the economic 
course of the Commonwealth is likely to be within the fore- 
seeable future. 

Both writers are cautious. Mr Portus in his historical 
account is by way of being the materialist and sceptic. He is 
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disinclined to accept the favourite theory which explains the 
greater part of Australian development by the effects of the 
convict system and the discovery of gold. He sees, on the 
contrary, a development pretty closely governed by an in- 
tractable environment, is disposed to minimise the lasting 
importance of the phase of social experiment, and suggests 
that Australians should look ahead with no exaggerated idea 
of the extent to which they can consciously change their 
course. However, he does not overlook the qualification im- 
plied in the present tendency towards unitary government in 
the Commonwealth. Division of powers has in the past 
nullified policy ; an omni-competent central government should 
be able to plan far more effectively. 

Planning is the creed which appears from Mr Harris’s study. 
We have in this a picture of wide resources still not fully ex- 
ploited. Few Australians, even, can be aware of the immense 
reserve of coal contained in the New South Wales basin. 
Mr Harris finds reason for satisfaction in the present slow 
rate at which that reserve is being tapped, for the coal will 
still be there when less wasteful uses have been found for it 
than at present exist. In the use of the land, however, the 
day of extensive exploitation is probably over. Australia 
must now face squarely the question of intensive agriculture 
and even of intensive cattle-raising. Particularly in the study 
of marketing and of costs there is a wide field for effort in 
agriculture which has hitherto been largely dispersed in 
schemes of simple land settlement. In any case, Mr Harris 
does not seem to contemplate much additional land settlement 
in the two chief states of Victoria and New South Wales. The 
tropical north, which at present has a few thousand white 
inhabitants, can, eugenically speaking, maintain a white 
population. But can it do so economically speaking? Mr 
Harris is in agreement here with the growing body of authori- 
ties who treat any such prospect with great reserve. 

It is unfortunate, but apparently true, that the Australian 
tropical regions with the best rainfall are in general apart 
from the Queensland sugar belt, also those of the poorest 
soil. ‘‘ In the absence of oil, or some valuable mineral dis- 
coveries, the only industry of any great promise for either the 
northern territory or the tropical parts of Western Australia 

is the pastoral industry.”’ And it is here that Mr Harris finds 
* fault with “‘ the present rather haphazard extensive methods ” 
employed in cattle-raising. It is true that it has yet to be 
proved that wool cannot be successfully grown in many parts 
of the tropical north. 

With regard to secondary industry, his attitude is equally 
restrained. Mr Harris does not deplore the movement of 
population from country to town nor even, necessarily, its 
concentration in a few big cities; but he finds no reflection of 
this in higher industrial efficiency. Industrial equipment has 
increased; the volume of output per capita has not kept pace 
with it. Perhaps this is due to the shortcomings of labour, 
or it may be that “‘ under the shelter of the tariff organisation 
has not been developed at the same rate as mechanisation and 
transport.” 

The topical inference can fairly be drawn from both these 
studies—though neither of them discusses the question—that 
the prospects for a renewal of large-scale immigration to the 
Commonwealth are narrow. The land alienation policies of 
the last century have made the resumption of good country for 
closer settlement an almost hopelessly costly process to-day ; 
and neither the experience of settlers in the inferior country nor 
the economist’s view of methods which will best serve the 


interests of Australian primary production suggest any 
desirable alternative. 


‘*India. What Now? A Study in the Realities of Indian 
Problems.’? By N. Gangulee. Allen and Unwin. 277 
pages. 7s. 6d. 


Mr Gangulee looks beyond the immediate constitutional 
issue in India, and realises that even the concession of the full 
demands of Indian politicians would not solve the “ Indian 
Problem.” In his “India. What Now?” he urges that 
India’s fundamental problems must be faced at once, and that 
the important thing is to take a step along the upward path, 
rather than to insist on. the immediate grant of a particular 
type of constitution. His main thesis is that India’s funda- 
mental problem is social and economic rather than political. 
“To-day there confronts us an abyss of poverty so deep and 
dangerous, an ever-widening disharmony between the con- 
geries of races and classes so fatal, and a bankruptcy of ideas 
in regard to the revaluation of our national life so conspicuous, 
that our pri task must be to embark upon a period of 
deliberate adjustments of our social and economic life.’”’ He 
fears that the constitutional question may be settled on 
grounds and by methods which ignore the real needs of the 
bulk of the population. ‘‘ Our organised privileged classes,” 
he says, “in their desire to strike a bargain with the Govern- 
ment, not only confuse the issue with emotional interpretation, 
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but ignore the realities of the situation supplied by an unbiasse 
picture of the Indian masses.”’ 

In order to place India’s fundamental problems in the; 
proper perspective, Mr Gangulee then reviews India’s gen 
economic position and problems; the position and life of th 
Indian peasants, industrial workers and depressed backwar 
classes; and, finally, surveys the constitutional situation ay 
proposals, specifically from the point of view of the masse 
Particularly interesting is the treatment of Mr Gandhi 
campaign and influence, the discussion of what democracy 
means to the masses, and the stress laid on the populatir 
problem. Mr Gangulee does not deceive himself about tt 
extent to which industrialisation can provide a solution t 
the population problem. ‘‘ Were India, to-morrow, able ty 
provide herself with all she now imports, the requisite in 
dustries would absorb barely a year’s growth in the pom 
lation.” 

Finally, Mr Gangulee suggests a ten-year plan, which 
naturally, differs somewhat widely from the White Pape 
proposals. This plan is one for economic and social 
construction, as well as the strengthening and revivifying of 
local and Provincial Government. Mr Gangulee suggests that 
during the transitional period of reconstruction the existing 
constitutional mechanism, with certain modifications, should 
be retained at the centre—a ‘“‘ dynamic executive power” 
being “‘ necessary for the success of any comprehensive schem 
of action.” 
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